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THE GOSPEL PAUL "RECEIVED" 



B. W. BACON 
Yale University 



The present age is not in danger of underrating the independence 
and originality of the apostle Paul. The apostle himself, through 
the exigencies of his struggle against reactionaries in the church, 
was compelled to put the strongest possible emphasis upon it. 
His apostolic authority and the truth of his "gospel" were at 
stake, and his chosen line of defense was that of the mystic who 
appeals neither to traditional authority nor to argument, but to 
inward conviction. Like Cicero, he has no need of ancestors. In 
things of the spirit he is himself an ancestor. Full justice must be 
done to this exalted sense of apostolic independence; but it should 
not blind us to many evidences (including statements of the apostle 
himself) as to what he "received." 

The impression of Paul's creative originality does not rest on 
his own direct assertions alone. His writings prove his mind to 
have been of the type which does not tolerate the presence of 
unassimilated material. Since the period of Baur the historian of 
Christian origins realizes that these writings of Paul are primary 
documents, antedating by almost a generation the earliest narra- 
tives. They are, in fact, the chief literary monuments of the 
apostolic age, and their inherent power made it inevitable that they 
should come to dominate the thinking of the church (particularly 
in its Western branch) during the formative period of its theology. 
Conscious of this, the modern critic cannot avoid a sense of surprise 
amounting almost to bewilderment when he reads the Acts of the 
Apostles and takes full account of this author's disregard of sources 
of such surpassing value. The writer of Acts (whom we will desig- 
nate "Luke," without prejudice to critical questions of authorship) 
is certainly a reverential admirer of Paul. He presents him as the 
great "vessel of the Spirit," divinely commissioned to proclaim the 
name of Jesus to the Gentiles, destined to bear witness of him before 
hostile Jews and in the presence of governors and kings. Yet 
he seems unaware of the very existence of the Pauline epistles, 

is 
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and he completely inverts Paul's own conception of his distinctive 
apostleship and gospel. 

Moreover, for the church at large in this period the procedure of 
Luke constitutes no real exception. It is true that Ignatius and 
Polycarp, writing from and to churches which looked to Paul as 
their founder, both refer to his epistles, and show the influence we 
should expect from their use. This is still more the case with First 
Peter, an epistle addressed to the same region. Clement, also, 
addressing the Corinthians from Rome, has references to Paul and 
his letters. Hebrews, too — a writing of which Clement makes 
vasdy greater use than of Paul — has traces of dependence on Paul, 
though far less than is commonly supposed. On the other hand, 
the homily known as Second Clement, generally regarded as of 
Roman origin, has only slight traces of Pauline influence, and 
Hermas none whatever. Even Justin Martyr has barely an echo 
or two, and never appeals in any extant writing to Paul's authority, 
not even in support of his own advanced Christology. 

If Rome in 95-170 be thus silent, what can we expect of Egypt 
and Syria ? Ps.-Barnabas has no single trace of Paul. Didache has 
none. If Palestinian writings, such as the Gospel of Matthew and 
the Epistle of James, 1 reflect a few remote echoes of Paulinism, 2 their 
precanonical origin was in a spirit of hostility. Their canonical 
embodiment shows neither sympathy nor understanding for the 
Pauline viewpoint. Alexandria has, of course, in Christian times 
(as for immemorial ages before) its closest relations with Palestine; 
but its evangelic tradition, whether on the gnostic side or on the 
orthodox, is traced, not to James in Jerusalem, but to Peter in 
Antioch. 3 Basilides (himself probably hailing originally from 
North Syria) uses the Antiochian Gospel of Luke (or its Petrine 

1 The epistle may be of Alexandrian provenance, but its ascription to James 
shows to what authority it looks. 

3 Not of Paul. The possible allusions in Matt. 5: 19 and 13: 28 could not have 
been understood by the evangelist as referring to the work of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles personally. Even the unmistakable reference in Jas. 2:14-26 aims rather 
at antinomian ultra-Paulinism than at Paul, though it uses Pauline terms. 

3 With the exception of the canonical First Peter written from Rome, Antioch 
seems to be the point of emanation for the early Petrine literature, Gospel of Peter, 
Preaching and Teaching of Peter, Apocalypse of Peter, etc. 
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sources). He derives his gospel from an alleged disciple of Peter 
named Glaukias. Orthodoxy at Alexandria, on the other hand, 
traces through Mark, who in I Pet. 5:13 is Peter's "son" in the 
faith. Mark was in reality the nephew of Barnabas, Peter's 
predecessor in the leadership at Antioch, and at last accounts in 
Acts (15:37) is associated with Barnabas there; though in Col. 
4:10; II Tim. 4:11, and Philem., vs. 24 he is a follower of Paul. To 
"Barnabas" are ascribed the two earliest Christian writings whose 
style and type are recognizably Alexandrian. 1 Rome itself, for its 
evangelic tradition, prefers to appeal to Peter even indirectly 
through Mark rather than directly to Paul. And its Gospel 
according to Mark, intensely pro-Pauline as it is on the questions 
publicly at issue, shows surprisingly little dependence on the deeper 
Pauline ideas, and makes little use of Pauline phraseology. At 
Rome, as at Alexandria, both orthodox and gnostic 2 tradition looks 
to Mark (or to Luke with his Petrine sources) as authority for 
gospel story. We cannot deem it unnatural that tradition of this 
type should seek to connect with the personal followers of Jesus; 
but the strength of the reaction and the fact that Mark is appealed 
to solely as the hearer of Peter, and derives no part of his authority 
from his later association with Paul, is not without significance. 

The content of synoptic tradition corresponds with the non- 
Pauline derivation attributed to it. It is not only quite inde- 
pendent of Paul, but widely divergent in its conception of what 
constitutes the message of salvation. We have, of course, two 
inevitable points of tangency between Gospels and Epistles, 
the significance of baptism and the Lord's Supper. These are the 
two nuclei of the agglomeration of evangelic anecdotes. We could 
not be dealing with the same religious movement and not find 
contact here between Pauline and non-Pauline tradition. 3 But 
one cannot imagine a student of early Christianity limited in his 

1 Hebrews by Tertullian and Ps.-Origen (Cyprian ?), perhaps in common depend- 
ence on a lost work of Irenaeus (cf. Zahn, EM., § 45, Anm. 8). Ps.-Bamabas has 
literary relations to Hebrews and is certainly Alexandrian in type of teaching. 

2 So Kerdon and Marcion. 

* On traces of a similar polarity in Paul see Bacon, "Reflections of Ritual in 
Paul," Harv. Theol. Rev., VTH (October, 1915). 
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sources to the epistles to whom a first reading of the synoptic 
writings would not bring a shock of surprise. In synoptic literature 
Paul's central theme, the "message of reconciliation" (Siamvia rrjs 
KaraKkayrjs II Cor. 5: 18), dwindles to a faint echo in Mark 10:45 
and chap. 14:24. This single echo reappears in the Matthean 
parallels to these verses; but it is completely obliterated in Luke, 
whose only trace of the idea occurs in Acts 20:28. The Pauline 
Jesus is the Isaian Suffering Servant, in the synoptics the Danielic 
Son of man predominates. Even Isa. 53:4 applies in Matt. 8:17 
only to men's physical ills. The Pauline resurrection story (I Cor. 
15:3-8) differs in every particular from the synoptic. It has 
different events, a different doctrinal standpoint, and different 
scriptural proofs. The Pauline doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Jesus is absolutely unknown to synoptic tradition; nor is its 
absence compensated by the later divergent forms in Matthew and 
Luke of the legend of miraculous birth. Paul's Christology is 
fundamentally an incarnation doctrine, the synoptic is a doctrine 
of apotheosis. The synoptists depict Jesus as "a prophet mighty 
in deed and word before God and all the people," miraculously 
delivered from the fate to which rebellious Israel consigned him, 
that in due time he may return to bring the Kingdom to all believers. 
For Paul he is the martyr-Messiah who "devoted himself" (Gal. 
1:4) to save mankind from impending wrath. Reference to his 
teachings is extremely rare; of his mighty works there is no single 
mention. The synoptists make repentance the one great prelimi- 
nary to salvation; Paul never preaches it and scarcely once employs 
the word. 

Here are tremendous differences. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that Marcion, coming to Rome in about 138 a.d. from a region in 
which the Pauline gospel was supreme, should denounce the current 
orthodoxy as half -Jewish, and proceed to promulgate a "gospel" 
purified by radical excisions from what he termed the Judaizing 
"interpolations" of the Galilean apostles. His gospel was based on 
the Antiochian work of Luke, but Marcion claimed to restore it to 
the uncorrupted form of its sources. Even his edition of the ten 
major epistles of Paul was similarly expurgated. Hegesippus, in 
the next generation, may be counted among the great opponents of 
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Marcion. Journeying through the Pauline mission field on his way 
from Palestine to Rome, he gladly bears witness that the churches 
had not been carried away from the standard of orthodoxy. But 
that Hegesippus' standard was not based upon the Pauline epistles 
is fairly apparent from the reference which he makes to the lyric 
fragment quoted by Paul in I Cor. 2:9. Hegesippus denounces 
this "scripture" as "vain talk" and those who employed it (prob- 
ably Gnostics who disparaged the revelations of contemporary 
"prophecy" as to the blessings of the messianic age 1 ) as "liars, both 
against the divine Scriptures and the Lord who said, 'Blessed are 
your eyes for they see, and your ears for they hear.' " Hegesippus 
seems to make slight account of First Corinthians. Indeed, he 
explicitly informs us that his standard was what was "proclaimed by 
the law and the prophets and the Lord." Like Polycarp, he 
"turned away from the vain talk of the many and from the false 
teaching [of the heretics] to the tradition handed down from the 
very first" {Ad Phil. vii). Like Papias, Polycarp's eVaipos and 
Hegesippus' own earlier contemporary, he met "those who teach 
alien commandments, and those who have so very much to say" 
with the "tradition of the elders" who could report words of the 
Lord's personal disciples. Papias himself had rested, for his 
"Interpretations of the Lord's Oracles," on apostolic tradition, a 
"living and abiding voice" still continuing (the time of Papias' 
inquiries was at least prior to the scattering of the Palestinian 
mother-church in 135 a.d.) at the original seat of Christian teaching. 
Thus within half a century after Paul's death the most Pauline of 
the Pauline churches already are "turning to the tradition handed 
down" from "the apostles and elders at Jerusalem"! Papias at 
Hierapolis, the associate (eraipos) of Polycarp has two authoritative 
and apostolic writings with which to meet the flood of heresy: 
Matthew and the Revelation of John. Of Paul he seems to have 
made no mention. Doubtless he agreed with Hegesippus in looking 
to the church of "the apostles and elders at Jerusalem" as "the 
pure virgin, as yet uncorrupted by the vain talk" of the heretics. 
It was the age of reaction even in the Pauline churches, toward 
the tradition of Jerusalem. 
1 II Clem, xi applies it thus. 
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Paul could not come to his own during the generation which 
battled to the knife against the ultra-Pauline Marcion. During 
most of the second century the churches were too busy combating 
antinomian laxity and Docetism. Orthodoxy contended for a 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh (avhaTacns rfjs o-apuSs) . It 
declared those who quoted from I Cor. 15:50, "flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God" to be "wresting the epistles 
of our beloved brother Paul, as they do also the other scriptures." 1 
Only later, upon Irenaeus and his contemporaries did the task 
devolve of fixing the true equilibrium between Pauline liberalism 
and the conservatism bred in the synagogue. First, the ex parte 
statements; afterward, the formulation of the verdict. In like 
manner our own age deems itself better fitted to estimate the true 
contribution of Paul than that which fought the battle against 
the vigorous and rigorous criticism of Baur. 

Is it then to be inferred from the slow advance of the Pauline 
type of teaching to its rightful influence and its ultimate control 
that this type of gospel was at first relatively local? Was it at 
first dominant only in the churches founded by Paul in the classic 
Greek world on both sides of the Aegean; admitted to no more than 
a divided authority in regions where (as at Antioch and Rome) 
Paul built on the foundation of others; delayed in acceptance in 
Palestine and Egypt until the general circulation of a Corpus 
Paulinum ? Such would be the course of development we should 
naturally anticipate. Yet here also a sweeping judgment would 
surely lead us astray. 

Our direct information is limited. The sole contemporary 
record is the Book of Acts, an Antiochian work, as ancient tradition 
and internal evidence both witness. The book is Petro-Pauline in 
the sense that Paul's ministry and gospel are put in subordination 
to Peter and are interpreted from the Petrine point of view, as we 
should expect at Antioch, after Peter and Barnabas were left in 
control (Gal. 2:11 ff.). Moreover, Acts is by no means exempt 
from suspicion of later theoretical idealization. Our modern his- 
tories of the apostolic age are scarcely more than paraphrases of 

1 II Pet. 3: 15 I. The passage in debate was I Cor. 15: 50 and the context, as 
Irenaeus makes evident (Haer. V, ix). 
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this post-Pauline Antiochian work more or less modified by critical 
comparison of the Pauline epistles. It is the best we can do. But 
the way in which the story of the extension of the gospel to Philistia, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia is told in Acts 8 : 26-40 is typical of our half- 
knowledge. After the dispersion of the Hellenistic Christians of 
"the synagogue of the Alexandrians" from Jerusalem "in the 
persecution that arose about Stephen," the reader naturally looks 
for an account of the extension of Christianity to the regions of 
"Egypt and the parts of Libya about Cyrene" (Acts 2: 10 cf. 6:9). 
But Luke breaks abruptly off when Philip, on the road to Gaza, has 
gone as far as Ashdod, and his convert, the eunuch of Candace, has 
passed on toward Egypt and Ethiopia. Doubtless the further 
links of connection between this and the great and flourishing 
Christian communities of the Nile Delta, of which we obtain our 
first glimpses late in the second century, lay before him in that 
interesting source from which he has drawn the story of Stephen 
and the seven Hellenistic "evangelists." 1 But the compiler of 
our Book of Acts does not regard them as "evangelists." To him 
they are deacons, subordinate to the apostles in Jerusalem. Their 
becoming evangelists is an unforeseen contingency. He has not 
cared to preserve any account of the expansion of Christianity in the 
direction of Egypt, important as this must have been. His one 
solicitude in this part of his narrative has been to find a place 
in the story (however awkward and improbable) for the apostle 
Paul, and the beginnings of the gospel at Antioch. Contrary to 
everything we should infer from the Pauline writings, contrary to 
every indication of the narrative followed from the beginning of the 
section in 6 : 1, Luke suddenly brings in at the very end of the story 
of the martyrdom of Stephen "a young man named Saul," who thus 
becomes Stephen's spiritual heir. The only premonition of this 
unexpected turn is in 6:9, where in the description of Stephen's 
assailants in "the synagogue of the Alexandrians" 8 the clause 
appears, "and of those from Cilicia and Asia." Its relation to 
the context is as awkward as that of the clauses at the end of 

1 Irenaeus (Haer. IV, xxiii, 2) not unnaturally infers that the eunuch became 
"the herald in Ethiopia of Christ's advent." 

2 The only Hellenist synagogue in Jerusalem known to the rabbinic writings 
(Preuschen, Acts ad loc, citing Tosephta Megilla, III). 
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chap. 7. Only one synagogue is here spoken of, the Hellenistic 
synagogue of the Alexandrians, though their neighbors, the 
Libyans 1 and Cyrenians, are grouped with them. The added 
clause "and of those of Cilicia and Asia," if taken as part of 
the designation of the synagogue, makes it incredibly complex. 
If, on the other hand, we construe it with the foregoing rives, 
the strangers "from Cilicia and Asia" appear as unexplained 
intruders. The clause takes its place, therefore, along with the 
notoriously disjointed editorial interpolations which obtain belated 
admission for Paul at the end of the story (7:58, 60; 8:10, 3).* 
They attest the effort of Luke to adjust the (Alexandrian?) 
source to his own theoretical point of view. The narrative was 
originally concerned, not with the diaconate, but with the spread of 
gentile Christianity by agency of the seven Hellenistic " evangelists" 
(21:8). According to Luke, systematic gentile evangelization 
began, by divine appointment, with the mission of Barnabas and 
Saul from Antioch (Acts 13: 1-3). It could not take place earlier; 
for Judaea must first have full opportunity to hear the apostolic 
message and (in the persecution of Agrippa, chap. 12) have defi- 
nitely rejected it. 3 

If the source of Acts chaps. 6-8, which we have provisionally 
designated "Alexandrian," leaves small room for the activity of 
Paul, even less is conceded by that which in Acts 9:32 — 11:18 
makes Peter the agent of the great transition, and which may be 
designated correspondingly the "Caesarean" source. Luke tones 
down the sweeping representations of this narrative into the mere 
establishment of an apostolic precedent for the systematic evangeli- 
zation of the Gentiles begun in the so-called First Missionary 

1 Reading with Blass {Phil, of Gosp's, pp. 69 f .) and the Armenian catena Kifiiuv 
or KifiviTTlvwv for Ai^eprhiav. 

2 So e.g., Bleek, Einl.,* pp. 405 f. and many later critics. See especially Well- 
hausen, Noten zur Apg., 1907. 

3 In Acts this story of the martyrdom of James, son of Zebedee, and the driving 
out of Peter immediately precedes the account of the First Missionary Journey (13 : 1 ff .) , 
and marks the close of the first, or Petrine, half of the book. The reason is apparent 
from the stereotyped apologetic of the author (cf. e.g., 13:40 f., 46 f., and 28: 25-28), 
which in the Kitpvyim YKrpov (90-100 a.d.) and other ancient sources takes the form of a 
twelve-year period during which the apostolic preaching is to be limited to the Jews. 
Afterward they are to "go forth into the world that none may say, We did not hear." 
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Journey (Acts 13: 1-3) - 1 But if we look to the primary sense, 
the pre-Lukan source admits no such limitations. Peter here 
leaves as little room for the work of Paul in the founding of gentile 
Christianity and the vindication of its equal standing as for the work 
at Caesarea previously attributed to Philip (8:25, 40). Luke 
harmonizes — much against the representations of Paul — by putting 
into Peter's mouth at the second Jerusalem conclave (15:7) the 
following reference to the previous occasion: "Brethren, ye know 
how that a good while ago God made choice among you that by 
my[!] mouth the Gentiles should hear the word of God and believe." 
To the reader of the Pauline epistles this sounds astonishing enough, 
especially when Paul himself is supposed to have been sitting by and 
listening without a protest. But it is a mere modicum of the claims 
made on Peter's behalf by the Caesarean source. According to Acts 
11:1-18, especially if the /3 text of 1 1 : 1 be considered, the issues con- 
tended for by Paul in his major epistles are here all decided in 
advance. They are decided on Peter's initiative, and on a more 
sweeping principle. For the first conclave of Acts 1 1 : 1-18 makes 
more radical decisions than the second conclave summoned in Acts, 
chap. 15, to meet the same issue. The Caesarean source even 
takes more latitudinarian positions than Paul himself. The ques- 
tion of meats, even to the "eating with men uncircumcised," is not 
settled in Acts 9:32 — 11:18 by the Pauline principle of abolition 
through the cross, but as in Mark 7 : 1-23, on the broad ground that 
the distinction of "clean" from "unclean" flesh is and always has 
been a man-made distinction which had no warrant in the divine 
act of creation (Acts 10:10-16; 11:3, 5-10; cf. Rom. 14:14; 
Mark 7 : 17-23). The reasoning is the same in Acts 10: 10-15 as i n 
Mark 10: 2-9, where the Mosaic law of divorce is "man-made" and 

1 As is now generally recognized, 13: 1 marks the beginning of the second part of 
Acts (so e.g., Knopf inSchriften d.neuen Tests. Apg. EM., §4, p. 529). Antioch claims 
the real beginnings of mission work among the Gentiles, hence even Paul must begin 
at Jerusalem among the Greek-speaking Jews (9:29; 22:17-21). This affords the 
true explanation of the extraordinary true text 'EXXijWo-tos in 11:20. The sense so 
clearly requires'EXXijras that the later MSS and even modern critical texts and versions 
make the substitution against all the textual evidence. But this is to sacrifice Luke 
to his source. The correction to 'EXXi/K&rras was deliberately made by the compiler 
because otherwise it would appear that his First Missionary Journey was not after all 
the first, and the special ordination of 13: 1-3 superfluous. 
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that of the creation is of "God." In this Caesarean source the 
recognition of gentile believers is not subject to the qualification of 
certain "necessary" restrictions as in Acts i5:28f. It rests 
explicitly on the plea that " God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of him." On this basis Peter actually plants a gentile church in 
Caesarea. Philip's earlier coming (8: 40) is overlooked. Through- 
out the section from 9:32 to n:i8j in spite of certain editorial 
omissions which become much more apparent in the Western form 
of the text, 1 Peter stands at the head of an incipient ministry to 
the Gentiles, which, by the time 11:18 is reached, 2 has already 
solved all the problems of the gentile ministry of Paul without 
Paul's aid, and has solved them on grounds quite independent of 
the Pauline doctrine of the cross. 

The recognition of these more flagrant contradictions of Paul 
in Luke's sources sets his own attempts to do justice to the great 
apostle to the Gentiles in a more favorable light. Widely as he 
differs in his story of Paul's early career (Acts 9:1-31) from the 
indignant retrospect of Gal. 1 : 1 1-20, we must give him credit for 
doing his utmost to regularize a career quite too independent of the 
apostolic college to come within the limits of post-apostolic phi- 
losophy. The introduction here (9:27) of Paul by Barnabas "to 
the apostles" is a companion sketch to the later scene where he is 
introduced by the same patron at Antioch (n :2s). 3 Both this 
and the account of Paul's beginning by preaching to the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Jerusalem, until they reject the gospel and 
violently oppose the preacher, are contradictory to Paul's positive 
statements. The latter story is of a piece with the almost stereo- 

1 Apparently Luke has inverted (for obvious reasons) the order of the two sections 
of the Caesarean source which now constitute Acts 9:32 — 11:18 and Acts 12:1-24. 
Acts 1 1 : r8 was its finis. 

2 In 1 1 : 1 the |8 text has i pZv oSk Ilirpos Sii, Ixavov xpi'ov ii${\i}<re tropmdijvai els 
'lepo<e6\vfj.a xal TpoeQtairfeas robs dSe\<pois ical hri<mjplias airoiis iitopeiBi) irokbv \6yov 
troioiiuvos Sii. rfiv x a P& v SiSd<rKuv airovs. This implies, contrary to Acts, chap. 12, 
but in harmony with the impression made by 9:32 ff., that Peter's permanent resi- 
dence is no longer at Jerusalem. His mission field is the plain of Sharon, and he is 
himself at the threshold of a ministry to the Gentiles. Note also the omission of 
Peter's answer to the charge of 11:3. 

s Cf . (S text. 
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typed Lukan conception. 1 Authorities such as Mommsen, 
Schwartz, and Bousset even maintain that Paul here explicitly 
denies all and every relation to "the churches in Judaea" save 
the single visit particularly mentioned (Gal. i:i8f.). 2 It is not 
necessary with Mommsen to suppose that Paul's first contact with 
Christianity was at Tarsus; it may not be necessary to concede to 
Heitmuller 3 that Paul's statement in Gal. 1:17, "I returned to 
Damascus," unaccompanied by any statement of his going there, 
implies that Damascus was then his place of residence. It does 
imply, however, the tacit assumption of knowledge on the reader's 
part; and in the absence of Acts it would be natural to assume 
that Damascus was the scene of Paul's first contact with Chris- 
tianity, and remained the center of his work "in the regions of 
Syria" (Gal. 1:21) until expulsion from thence, "under Aretas the 
king" (i.e., not earlier than the latter part of 38 A.D.), drove him 
to " Cilicia." Meantime, while we cannot disregard Luke's story of 
Paul's earlier career, it must be admitted that his knowledge seems 
scanty in the extreme and his data (such as they are) almost hope- 
lessly irreconcilable with Paul's own statements. They are mostly 
of a generalizing and theoretic type, suggestive of the attempt to 
fill up the gaps of knowledge by constructive imagination. 4 Allow- 
ing all that we reasonably can to the story of Acts, Paul's writings 
as a whole give surprisingly little support to the view that he had 
been a resident of Jerusalem during the momentous period marked 
by the careers of John the Baptist and Jesus. He never mentions 

1 See e.g., Acts 13:46 f. 

2 For Mommsen's view see ZNW, II (1901), 85. For Schwartz, GStt. Gel. Nachr., 
1907. For Bousset, ZNW, XV (1914), 144. Rendall (Expos. Grk. Test on Gal. 1 : 23) 
seeks to meet this by rendering dyvooinepos ^f/tijo "I was becoming unknown." The 
translation makes shipwreck of the purpose of Paul's argument, which does not aim to 
show a diminishing familiarity with his face (a matter of course) but «»familiarity. 

s ZNW, XIII (1912), 328. 

4 The only specific item of Acts 9: 1-3 1 which corresponds to a recognizable extent 
with Paul's own statements is the reference to his escape from Damascus (Acts 9: 23- 
25 = 11 Cor. 11:32 f.), and this is clearly misdated. "Some days" (Imtpai Uavdi) 
after his conversion, when the news of it has not even reached Jerusalem (vs. 26), 
implies a date certainly not later than 36 a.d. The various expedients to reconcile this 
with the date "under Aretas the king" (II Cor. n 132) break down before the practical 
certainty that Paul refers to a transfer of sovereignty under Caligula between 37 and 39. 
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Stephen or Gamaliel, Sanhedrin, or high priest. He did have pred- 
ecessors in the mission field who were "of note among the apostles," 
but "Andronicus and Junias" are not names that we connect with 
the twelve. The only thing he makes unmistakably clear as to his 
early career is that he did not get his Christianity from the Jerusalem 
community, nor receive from them those formative influences which, 
coming from new-found brethren, could not fail to affect even so 
independent and vigorous a mind as his. Except for the single 
almost negligible attempt of Paul to get in touch with Peter and 
James (Gal. i:i8f.), an attempt ignored by Luke, the spread of 
Christianity in North Syria and Cilicia remained for fourteen years 
an independent movement. 

It is manifest from the foregoing that the discrepancies between 
Acts and the epistles, great as they are, are not due to any hostility, 
but rather the contrary. It is just Luke's eagerness to do justice 
to Paul's apostolic authority and Paul's perfect orthodoxy which 
makes it impossible for him to admit that he was not, from the 
outset, a docile agent of the twelve in Jerusalem. It makes him 
reject as a slander the charge that Paul encouraged the Jews among 
the Gentiles to " disregard the (Mosaic) customs, and not circumcise 
their children." Luke's theory of the law and its obligation is the 
plain and simple rule: Mosaism for Jewish believers (since the law 
was imposed on them), freedom for Gentiles — a freedom qualified 
in Acts 15:13-29 (not in Acts 11:1-18) by certain abstinences to 
insure (religious) "purity." To perpetuate thus in the church the 
separation between Jew and Gentile seems to the "pillars" at 
Paul's conference with them in Jerusalem quite a matter of course. 
Otherwise there is no sense in the division of the two spheres of 
influence (Gal 1:1-10). To Irenaeus (for whose generation the 
Jewish element in the church had become a quantite negligeable) 
it seems almost a truism that "the apostles allowed the Gentiles 
to act freely, but they themselves continued in the ancient observ- 
ances." 1 Luke, the Gentile and High Churchman, has no idea 
that a continuance or rebuilding of the "middle wall of partition" 
would be to Paul a nullification of the work of Calvary. He cannot 
imagine that Paul would object to "the apostles and elders in 
Jerusalem" prescribing by written decree what should constitute 

1 Haer . Ill, xiv, 15. 
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for Gentiles purity from "the pollutions of idols." That is 
because Luke's idea of Paul's apostleship and Paul's gospel is 
diametrically opposed to Paul's own. Such difference could 
hardly exist, were it not that Paul's special application of the 
doctrine of the cross, namely, its abolition at one stroke of the 
servile relation to God implied in the legalistic economy, and with 
it the ethnic distinction of Jew and Gentile, was in a peculiar sense 
Paul's own, and had currency neither before nor after his time. 
From Paul's references to his religious experience, as an individual in 
Phil. 3:5-11, as a type in Rom. 7:7 — 8:11, we might reasonably 
assume that it was an outgrowth of his personal psychology. At 
all events, it has a distinctive coloration which enables him to 
speak of it as "my gospel," a special revelation whose characteristic 
note is the abolition of the barriers set up by the law. It is, in 
short, a gospel of "access in one Spirit unto the Father" in place 
of the temple ceremonial, a new manhood in Christ Jesus in place 
of old distinctions of circumcision and uncircumcision, Greek and 
barbarian, bondman and freeman, male and female. Can we 
discriminate along this line ? 

We can do full justice to Paul's exalted claims of independent 
apostleship, of receiving his gospel, not from flesh and blood, but 
by divine revelation, without disregarding the many proofs of 
large coincidence with other preachers, including those more radical 
as well as those more reactionary than Paul himself, if we bear in 
mind that these strenuous claims of direct divine authority have 
always to do with the question of freedom from the law. Even 
here, however, it is not the liberal faith and practice which is peculiar 
to Paul, but its ground. Paul's mere liberalism is shared, not only 
with a large element of the gentile Christian church, but even 
with an important body of Jewish propagandists in pre-Christian 
times. Thus at Alexandria, a full century before Paul, we have the 
type of "liberal" Judaism represented in Ps.-Aristeas reducing 
the moral precepts of the law to the single principle of imitation of 
the divine goodness, and the ceremonial distinctions of meats to 
moral allegory. The Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom 
literature generally, had tended long and strongly toward "faith" 1 

1 Note the doctrine of salvation by "faith" in Sap. 3:9; 16:6-13, 26; II Mace. 
7:40. 
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in the one true God and a righteous and merciful life as the sum and 
substance of true religion. Philo, while himself conservative, 
bewails the tendency of a more radical element in Alexandrian 
Judaism to treat the literal sense of the law as mere allegory, a 
husk to be stripped from the moral kernel. Josephus even brings 
us face to face with the same conflict raised by Paul's Judaizing 
opponents. He relates at length how Ananias, who first converted 
Izates at Charax-Spasini, assured the king that he "might worship 
God without being circumcised .... for the worship of God was 
of more importance than circumcision." Afterward a stricter 
missionary from Galilee named Eleazar, anticipating the Judaizers 
in Galatia, compelled the king (to use Paul's expression) to be 
circumcised. 1 Were all this evidence disregarded, we still have 
epigraphic proofs in abundance of liberal Jewish brotherhoods, from 
Egypt to Bithynia. These brotherhoods, under the name of Hyp- 
sistarii, or worshipers of the Most High God (cf. Acts 16: 17), bring 
Jews and Gentiles together in what appear to be churches in every- 
thing save the Christian element. 2 Paul, however, has a better 
method of reconciling universalism with the law than the allegoriz- 
ing exegesis of Alexandria. The law was holy, divine, perfect, 
but only preparatory to Christ. The cross was God's signal for the 
incoming of a new order. This special application of the doctrine 
of the cross is distinctive of Paul. The doctrine of the cross itself 
as a ground of forgiveness is not. Otherwise Paul could not argue 
as he does in Gal. 2 : 15-21 to convince Peter that in admitting the 
second he must logically also admit the first. 

Clear discrimination between the gospel which Paul "received" 
and that which was distinctively his own is vital to our under- 
standing of Christian origins. It is the very key to New Testament 
interpretation. But the use of this key is rare. The polemic stress 
which Paul, in refuting those who wished to make him a mere 
agent of Jerusalem, lays upon his immediate divine authority leads 
to wholesale ascriptions of his teaching to direct supernatural 
revelation. But this is to ignore other no less weighty state- 

1 Josephus, Ant., XX, ii. 3 f. 

1 Schiirer in Sitzungsberickte d. Bert. Akad. for 1897 on <re|8</tewi riv 6Av hfiurrliv in 
Tanais. Query: Does Paul imply the existence of such non-Christian "churches" 
in Gal. 1:22? 
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ments of Paul himself, to say nothing of intimations in his letters 
(and even in Acts) of independent non-Pauline Christian brother- 
hoods, as at Rome and Ephesus in the very heart of Paul's mission 
field, wherein a type of gospel was proclaimed as free from the 
influence of Jerusalem as from Paul's own. The claim of divine 
revelation as the ultimate source and guaranty of Paul's message 
of grace and salvation through the risen Christ in its essential con- 
tents need suffer no detraction if we also do justice to the comple- 
mentary claim of continuity and agreement with the general stream 
of gospel teaching. For on suitable occasion Paul also sets forth 
in explicit terms that he "received by tradition" (ira.peha.l3ov) a 
"gospel" which in general outline was identical throughout the 
Christian world, a gospel which had been preached before him by 
"all the apostles," and which was still preached by him in agreement 
with the rest. The outline of this traditional apostolic gospel as 
" received ' ' by Paul is sketched by him in I Cor. 1 5 : 1-1 1 as a prelimi- 
nary to his Auseinandersetzung with the deniers of a bodily resur- 
rection in the Corinthian church. It naturally centers on the cross 
and resurrection, with only brief mention of the former. In the 
same epistle (11:235.), apropos of the disorders accompanying 
the observance of "the Lord's supper," he had quoted the special 
"tradition" (xapd5o<rts) of the observance of this rite, making 
reference to its origin on "the night in which he [Jesus] was be- 
trayed." He even alludes, by the term KarayyeWere (vs. 26), to the 
"telling of the story" which, after the manner of both Jewish 
and pagan ritual, still accompanied the Corinthian commemoration 
of " the Lord's death." 1 Here we have greater detail on the passion. 
And the traditional character of this gospel is made all the more 
certain by the fact that Paul uses the preposition cbr6 (i.e., "from the 
Lord as the point of departure ' ') and not irapa, which would be more 
natural to a primary witness of the scene. 1 He is declaring that 
this which he had "handed on" to the Corinthians (irapiSaica viuv) 
he had himself "received by tradition" (waptkafiov) , a testimony 
to his interest in the unifying power of an unvarying practice 

1 The word is rendered "ye proclaim" in the R.V. The reference is to the iepot 
\6yos of the Hellenistic mysteries, the haggada of the Jewish commemorative feasts. 
Cf. Deut. 26:4 f. 

2 Note the distinctive use in the Papias fragment: t4i irapd rov xvplov tj -rUrti 
iidQ/Uvas (irroKis) xal dir* ainrp irapayin/jJyas tt)s dXij0e/at. 
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extending in all branches of the brotherhood back to its founder, 
the institutor of the "new covenant." Similarly, in II Cor., chaps. 
3-5, when vindicating the divine authority of "ministers of the 
new covenant," Paul speaks of their common God-given message 
as a "ministry of the reconciliation." Its content was the atoning 
death of Jesus. This, then, is the common gospel as Paul under- 
stands it, and claims to have "received" it. How does this 
compare with the message as we find it in the synoptics ? 

We should, of course, expect, especially under the conditions of 
the time, that the common Christian faith would center upon the 
sacrament, and that phrases borrowed from its ritual would be our 
best clew to connection between the otherwise strangely diverse 
types of gospel reflected in synoptic tradition and in the rest of 
the New Testament. In this connection (I Cor. 1 1 : 23 ff .) are 
found Paul's most explicit references to the actual story of Jesus' 
life. The common embassage with which, according to Paul, 
all "ministers of the new covenant" have alike been charged is 
the message of the KaraKkayii, how that God was "reconciling the 
world to himself in Christ, not imputing unto them their tres- 
passes." Moreover, as already noted, Paul not only declares 
that he received this doctrine "how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures" in common with Peter and the other 
witnesses of the resurrection, but he clearly adverts to it as the 
admitted common ground in his report of his argument with Peter 
at Antioch. It is the very essence of the gospel, according to 
Gal. 1 : 4, that Jesus " gave himself for our sins, to deliver us from the 
present evil world." According to Rom. 4:25 he was "delivered 
up for our transgressions and raised for our justification"; in fact, 
the raising to God's "right hand," where he now "makes inter- 
cession for us" (Rom. 8:34), is so indispensable an element in this 
"reconciliation" that without it our faith is "vain"; even believers 
are "yet in their sins" (I Cor. 15: 12-17). Is it not extraordinary, 
then, that the Gospel of Luke contains not one syllable of this atone- 
ment doctrine? 1 Is it not strange that even Mark contains no 

1 The cancellation of the words "given for you," "poured out for you" in the 
institution of the sacrament (Luke 22:19 f.), is so conspicuous as to have led to the 
insertion in later texts of a form (vss. 196-20) based on I Cor. 1 1 : 24 f . But the spuri- 
ousness of the addition is generally recognized by textual critics. 
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trace of it, save the single Isaian phrase inckp irdWuv in the institution 
of the sacrament (Mark 14:34), prophetically introduced in the 
form \brpov fori iroXkav in 10:45? If, as could easily be shown 
from the epistles, Paul's whole vision of Jesus' work is seen against 
the gold background of the Suffering Servant of Deutero-Isaiah — 
"highly-exalted" because "delivered up" for our transgressions, 
his life made "an offering for sin"; if, in First Peter, this pivotal 
dependence on Isa., chap. 53, is doubly apparent; if, in Hebrews, 
the figure of the atoning high priest, making intercession with 
his own blood in the actual presence of God, 1 is the very heart 
of the faith; if, in Revelation, the atoning blood of the chief 
of all martyrs is the purifying element for all that endure;* 
if, in First Clement 3 and Hermas 4 and Ps.-Barnabas 5 and the Epis- 
tle to Diognetus, 6 the idea is equally prominent, how is it that 
Luke's reiterated appeal to Isa., chap. 53, is always purely 
apologetic, and never connects the death of the Servant in any 
way with forgiveness of sin? How is it that the sole reference 
of Matthew to this classic prophecy (outside of the reproductions 
of Mark 10:45 an d 14:34) applies the famous words "bare our 
sins" to mere physical infirmities? How is it that the whole 
public teaching of Jesus and of the apostles in all synoptic litera- 
ture offers no single trace of this doctrine, save the bare reference 
in Paul's speech at Miletus to " the church of God which He bought 
with His [sic] own blood" (Acts 20:28) ? 

There is but one possible answer, startling as it is, to this ques- 
tion. On the central point of Jesus' death and resurrection the 
Palestinian gospel which dominates synoptic tradition is not truly 
representative. Synoptic tradition departs progressively from 
what the Pauline testimony proves to have been common gospel, 
and common, not to himself and Hellenistic Christians only, but 
to Peter as well. For the few traces that remain in Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke are clearest in the oldest documents (though even there 
confined to that context — the institution of the Supper — whence 
their eradication would be most difficult) and vanish entirely from 
the latest of all. 

1 Heb. 9: 24-26; cf. Rom. 8:34; Isa. 53:12. *Sim. V, 6. 

' Rev. 7 : 0-1 7. s Ps.-Bam. vii. 

• xii, xvi, xxi, xlix, etc. ' Ad Diogn. ix. 
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i. As respects the resurrection gospel one need hardly labor the 
point. Notoriously, not the incidents of proof only, revealed in 
the record of I Cor. 15:4-11, but even the primary element, the 
appearance to Peter, has disappeared from synoptic tradition, 
leaving only fragmentary traces in Mark 14:28; 16:8; Luke 22: 
31 f.; 24:34; John 21:1-14, and, perhaps, Luke 5:1-9 and Matt. 
14 : 28-33 . The extant fragment of the Ev. Petri apparently related 
this foundation fact; but unfortunately the fragment breaks off 
at a point corresponding to John 21:3. The disappearance of the 
story from Mark is commonly attributed to accident; but had 
it been really acceptable to the church of the sub-apostolic age, 
the loss would have been supplied. We should at least have had 
appendixes which carried out the implications of the authentic 
chapters. Synoptic tradition has simply gravitated away from the 
so-called "Galilean" type represented in I Cor., chap. 15, whose 
distinctive note is manifestations from heaven of the glorified 
Redeemer, toward the so-called "Jerusalem" tradition, which 
focuses upon the sepulcher found empty by the women. This 
type of resurrection gospel is supremely concerned with the earthly 
body of Jesus and its ultimate fate. Certainly no reader of the 
Synoptic Gospels would gather from their story that Jesus was 
"raised again for our justification" (8i& T-qv 8uca'u>xnv tih&v). At 
the utmost, he might accept on the bare statement of Mark and 
Matthew that in some unexplained way "he died for our sins." 
How, or why, it would be hard for him to say. In the Fourth 
Gospel the matter is to some extent remedied. In contrast with 
the baptism of John, which is no longer admitted to be in any sense 
"unto remission of sins," 1 Jesus is introduced as "the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world," and as dying for " the 
nation; and not for the nation only, but also that he might gather 
together into one the children of God that are scattered abroad." 2 

1 So Mark 1:4. Matt. 3:6 also corrects the infelicity by transferring the clause 
els 4</>«ri>> dpaprtuv to the sacrament of the cup (Matt. 26: 28). 

1 John 11:51 f. Cf. 12:32. The significance of the cross as breaking down the 
barrier of separation between man and man takes precedence in this Gospel over its 
significance as breaking down the barrier between man and God — an influence from 
Paul. Only in I John 2 : 1 f . does the doctrine of the removal of sin by propitiation 
(IXacrfuSs) and intercession (vapixKriiris) come clearly into view. 
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But the partial restoration thus effected in the Fourth Gospel of the 
primitive doctrine of forgiveness through the propitiation and inter- 
cession (14: 12-14; 16:10; i7:nff.; 20: 1 7) of Jesus is another story. 
Our question is why it should so largely have disappeared from 
synoptic teaching. 

2. If we look backward from the resurrection message to its 
antecedents, we find in Paul a conception of Jesus' earthly work 
and ministry dominated throughout by the Isaian ideal of the 
Suffering Servant. Jesus is characterized by "meekness and 
lowliness," traits absolutely wanting in the Markan portrait, and 
only supplied in the Second Source (Q) through a quotation from 
some hymn of lyric Wisdom. 1 He is "highly exalted" to receive 
the homage of "every knee" because he "humbled himself and 
became obedient unto the death of the cross," or, as Paul more 
often puts it, he "was delivered up for our sins," "gave himself for 
us," "bought us with his blood," offered himself "a sacrifice for 
sins." Hence the proclamation to a guilty world of "glad tidings 
of peace." These Pauline figures and phrases have their only pos- 
sible explanation in a combination of the Songs of the Servant in 
Deutero-Isaiah, especially Isa., chaps. 52-53, with the words of 
Jesus in instituting the sacrament of the cup. And yet even 
Paul himself makes no explicit appeal to the prophecy of the 
Servant, while (as we have seen) it is practically barred from 
synoptic tradition and (in Matthew) even turned to a different 
application. The phenomena are paralleled by those which 
accompany the use of the Isaian title, "the Servant" (6 irais 6eov). 
It is not used by Paul. It might be imagined a late development, 
were it not that its only occurrences in the New Testament are 
four sporadic cases in what appear to be some of the most primitive 
sources of Luke, the Petrine speeches in Acts, chaps. 3-4; and its 
few occurrences in patristic literature are confined to what we 
have reason to regard as the most ancient extant liturgical forms, 
the prayers in Clement of Rome (lix-lxi), in AtSaxi? in blessing the 
cup and the bread (ix), and in the Martyrdom of Polycarp (xiv). 
Besides these instances, which have special relation to the institution 

1 On the derivation of Matt. 11: 25-27= Luke 10:21 f. see Bacon, Ran. Theol. 
Rev., DC (October, 1016), "The 'Son' as Organ of Revelation." 
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commemorating the martyr fate of Jesus, we find the title in a few 
other very ancient connections where the author seems to have 
similar thoughts in mind, or to be quoting the language of liturgy. 
It is found in Ps.-Barnabas, Ep. ad Diogn., and the Paschal Frag- 
ment of Polycrates, 1 but wholly disappears after the second century 
in favor of its supposed synonym vlfc dtov. 

One might at first be disposed to account for the contrast 
between synoptic tradition and Pauline in respect both to the 
Isaian title and the conception for which it stands, on the ground of 
religious development, the synoptic conception of Jesus' character 
and career, his mission and death representing the older and 
simpler view, that of the Pauline and later epistolary literature 
representing an ever-growing assimilation of the story of Jesus 
to the widespread theme common to the mystery-cults of the 
dying and rising redeemer-god. If the question concerned the 
Pauline doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus and his participation 
as the divine "Wisdom" in the work of creation, there could be 
no question of its derivation from the type of thought represented 
in the Alexandrian Wisdom Literature rather than from the 
authentic Palestinian tradition of Jesus' teaching. In support of 
synoptic tradition may also be urged the early crystallization 
and generally authentic character of the anecdotes which fill the 
main outline of the Markan story, as well as the teaching of the 
Second Source. But synoptic tradition cannot here be earlier. 
Paul's statements are too explicit. To suppose that so funda- 
mental a change in the whole significance of Christianity could 
be effected by 54 a.d., without protest from the Palestinian mother- 
church, is impossible. Paul's representation of the primitive and 
common gospel as a gospel of the "atonement," the expiatory 
"reconciliation" (KardWayif), must be accepted. 2 The supposition 

" For a few observations (admittedly incomplete) on the use of the title irofs $eov 
see Bousset, Ckristos Kyrios, pp. 19 ff ., 85-89. 

2 The force of the conception must not be weakened by modernizing interpretations 
of the sense, as when, e.g., stress is laid upon the fact that in the Pauline expressions it is 
not God, but "the world" which is "reconciled." The supposed implication that 
Paul does not share the historic Jewish conception of a divine "wrath" which must be 
"propitiated" is fallacious. Reference to Thayer's Lexicon, or to any philological 
standard, will show that KaraWiirvav is construed regularly with the accusative of the 
one "received into favor." Thus even Rom. 5:10 does not mean, "Abandon your 
hostility to God," but, "Accept the tokens of His changed attitude toward you." 
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that Paul and those whom he represents could have foisted into the 
observance of the Lord's Supper (!) the very central words of 
institution, "my body," "my blood that is given for you," or 
could have perverted them to a meaning foreign to their original 
purpose, is critically inadmissible. As well maintain Hellenistic 
invention of the rite itself! One must either admit that Jesus 
himself did attach atoning value to the martyr death which he 
foresaw but would not flee, or take the desperate resort of the 
pseudo-critics who eliminate I Cor. n : 23-27 as an "interpolation." 

How, then, account for the extraordinary disappearance from 
synoptic tradition of all save vanishing remnants of the whole 
"gospel of the KaraWayri" along with both title and concept of the 
Suffering Servant who makes "propitiation" (tXa<rju6s) for the sins 
of the people ? 

It is admitted that the doctrine could not have been advanced 
by Jesus in his public teaching in Galilee, nor probably even to his 
intimates before the time when he stood under the immediately 
impending shadow of the cross. It may well be assumed to have 
found its first explicit utterance in the supreme parable of the 
broken bread and outpoured wine. But the very solemnity of 
the occasion, and the effort to impress the meaning by symbolic 
agency, whether we accept the words, "Do this in memory of me," 
as authentic or not, are proof enough of the momentous burden of 
significance the utterance was intended to convey. Still we cannot 
think it strange that evangelists whose main purpose is to prove 
the divine mission of Jesus by his ministry of healing and glad 
tidings, and to perpetuate his precepts of a higher righteousness than 
that of the scribes, should pile up the anecdotes of this ministry 
as they have done, leaving it to the Ephesian evangelist to find 
room for the atonement doctrine (unhistorically enough) as part 
of the public teaching of Jesus, and even of John the Baptist. The 
surprising thing is that nothing should remain in connection with 
the story of the cross and of the resurrection and so little even 
in the institution of the memorial rite of what to Paul and those 
whom he represents was the very "embassage of God" (II Cor. 
5:18 f.). 

The contrast is largely a contrast of emphasis. For the age of 
Peter and Paul the death and resurrection of Jesus are the supremely 
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important things. His career is not, to their mind, marked by 
"greater works" than such as accompany the apostolic message 
in present and actual "gifts of the Spirit." His precepts, as under- 
stood by them, are simply a higher and truer interpretation of all 
that Moses and the prophets had spoken. The sub-apostolic age 
was much less vividly conscious of its own endowment with 
spiritual gifts, whether of knowledge or of power. Its first 
resort against the moral laxity which now threatened to invade 
the church was "the commandments given by the Lord to the 
faith." 1 As proof of his authority and the certainty of the 
promised kingdom, it offered not so much its own spiritual gifts 
as the confirmation given to "them that heard" by "signs and 
wonders and manifold powers." 2 Synoptic tradition is framed 
to meet these needs of the sub-apostolic age. In Mark the second 
need preponderates, in Matthew the first. Luke attempts historic 
comprehensiveness with an apologetic aim. All this must be 
taken into consideration. But something more than a mere 
difference of emphasis is required to explain why writings so nearly 
contemporary as Hebrews, First Peter, and Revelation of John 
on the one side, and the Synoptic Gospels on the other, should 
display the contrast we have observed in respect to " the gospel of 
the KaTaKKayq." 

Synoptic tradition, even in Mark, is in the main of Palestinian 
origin and character. Recent philological research has demon- 
strated its derivation in large part from sources composed in the 
Semitic languages. This applies in marked degree to the sources of 
Luke as far as Acts 15:35, as well as to those of Matthew and 
Mark; while our first evangelist, though composing a Greek gospel, 
displays Palestinian influence more strongly than any other. And 
Palestinian influence in this period was certainly reactionary, 
so far as the legalistic and mystical conceptions of religion are 
concerned. Both Matthew and Luke are keenly sensitive to the 
dangers of antinomian interpretations of the Gospel. 3 In Luke 
the doctrine of grace and forgiveness is prominent (as against very 

1 Papias fragment. * Heb. 2: 3 f. 

3 For Matthew the statement scarcely requires illustration. Consult the Greek 
Concordance s.v. ivo/ila. For Luke cf . the attachment of 14: 25-35 after the parable 
of the Great Supper (similar treatment in Matt. 22: n-14) and 16: 10-12 after that of 
the Unfaithful Steward. Note also Luke 16: 17 f . after the "hard saying" in vs. 16. 
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meager use in Matthew), but the condition of this divine grace 
is solely repentance; all trace of connection with the atoning 
death of Jesus disappears, as we have seen, even from the passion 
story and the apostolic preaching after Calvary. 

Sensitiveness to the moral dangers of a doctrine of vicarious 
retribution is a possible explanation of the data in hand, and it is 
one which no more lacks parallels in ancient than in modern times. 
It appears in Paul's protest (Rom. 3:8) against the slanderous 
misrepresentation of his gospel of divine forgiveness, and most prob- 
ably explains the caution noted by scholars in his avoidance of the 
preposition avrl in speaking of the vicarious suffering of Jesus. 
Paul, at all events, has left no opening to ancient or modern objec- 
tors in his presentation of the doctrine, to assert that it savors of 
injustice, or gives a loose rein (a&pnij) to sin. The same can 
hardly be said of the cruder statement in Mark 10:45 C^ 1 "" iroWuv). 
To Paul close reasoning on the issue of solidarity versus individual 
responsibility before the divine tribunal could not be a novelty. 
In the days of the exile Ezekiel had taken up the cudgels for strict 
individual accountability against a popular cry, "The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children's teeth are set on edge," by which 
was meant: The calamities of our generation are a punishment for 
the sins of our fathers.* On the other hand, the contemporary epic 
of Job indignantly denies the inference from Ezekiel's individualistic 
creed that calamity can be taken as proof of individual wrongdoing. 
A greater than either Ezekiel or the poet of Job finds the solution 
of Israel's unmerited calamities in the songs of the Suffering 
Servant, Jehovah's missionary to the heathen world, martyred 
for the redemption of the Gentiles. Finally, Wisdom of Solomon 
distinguishes between chastisement and penalty. 

The doctrine of the vicarious suffering of Israel was not lost, 
even in Palestine, after the exile. Naturally enough, we find it 
perpetuated in the Alexandrian branch of Judaism, where Wisdom 
of Solomon depicts again the figure of the martyred Servant-Son, 2 

1 Cf. Lam. 5: 7. 

2 In Wisdom of Solomon the titles rats and viAt ffeov are applied to Israel inter- 
changeably. The picture of the martyred "Servant" of God in Sap. 2:13-20 is so 
close to the Christian idea as to have obtained for Sap. a place of honor in the Christian 
canon (Mural. Frgm.) and even direct employment in Matt. 27:43. The Suffering 
Servant of Deutero-Isaiah and the kindred Servant Psalms (e.g., Ps. 22) is here depicted 
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rather than on Palestinian soil, where Seleucid persecution turned 
the glowing missionary ardor of Deutero-Isaiah into a burning 
zeal for the defense of the light of the law against its threatened 
extinction. But even Apocalypse of Baruch still echoes the 
Isaian doctrine that " God scattered Israel among the Gentiles that 
He might do the Gentiles good." Neubaur and Driver, Ottley 
and Delitzsch, Dalman and Schechter, have proved that the rabbinic 
doctrine of ZachuthAboth (literally "Justification for the sake of the 
Fathers") is no modern development of Judaism. On the con- 
trary, the sense of national solidarity, of divine grace bestowed 
unmerited on a sinful people out of regard for the merit and suffer- 
ings of righteous forefathers, has triumphed, generation after 
generation, against even the rigid and watchful ethical individualism 
of the scribes and their successors, the Tannaim, founders of 
talmudic, anti-Christian, Judaism. 

Scribal and rabbinic legalism could efface from Judaism nearly 
all traces of the Isaian doctrine of vicarious suffering, though 
singularly enough it has permitted the Targum rendering of 
Isa., chap. 53, as applying to the Messiah (!) to survive. Pharisean 
hatred of the Maccabees and their Sadducean following could 
expunge almost every line of the most glorious page of Jewish his- 
tory. But it could not altogether destroy the popular observance 
of the Memorial Day of the Jewish martyrs who gave their lives 
for the restoration of Torah and temple. The great Day of Atone- 
ment now marks the culmination of Judaism, the beginning with 
purified soul of the ritual New Year. But Hanukka, the feast of 
Purification and Rededication of the Temple, the feast of Renewal 
(iyKaivia), or, as our version renders it, "of Dedication," still 
remains, even in talmudic Judaism, the monument of an older 
feast of the New Year, 1 whose central thought was the Atonement 

in colors modified by the author's Platonism (cf. the martyred wise man in Plato's 
Rep.). Sap., chaps. 2-5, should be read as a whole in comparison with Isa., chaps. 52- 
53. Sap., chaps. 15-18, deals with the disciplinary function of suffering as illustrated 
in Israel's desert wanderings in contrast with the punitive, in this case of Egypt and 
Canaan. 

1 It was celebrated on December 25 (25th of Chislev) the Julian (and pre-Julian) 
winter solstice. On the relation of this to John 10:22 — 11:53 see the forthcoming 
article in the Hibbert Journal entitled, "The Feast of Lives given for the Nation." 
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made by the martyrs, so that God was "propitiated" and temple 
and Torah restored. Even Pharisean reaction could not banish 
from Jewish homes the hero names of Judas and Simon and John, 
nor that of Eleazar-Lazarus, the Arnold Winkelried of Maccabean 
story, who "gave himself to deliver his people and to win for him- 
self an everlasting name." 1 Least of all could it prevent the 
Hellenistic-Jewish celebration of the feast by Memorial-Day 
sermons, such as Second and especially Fourth Maccabees — 
sermons wherein the central theme is a doctrine of atonement 
(Ka.TaXka.yii) through the self-devotion of the martyrs, an atone- 
ment whereof an essential part is their mediation by immediate 
resurrection and glorification in the presence of God. 

It is incredible that Jesus in the institution of the memorial bread 
and cup can have had in mind the Levitical ceremonial of the 
Day of Atonement. It is equally incredible that the resurrection 
faith which centered, not on the sepulcher nor the "earthly taber- 
nacle" now "dissolved," but on a glorified Intercessor, standing "at 
the right hand of God," should have had no thought of the heroes 
who "gave both their body and life that God might be propitiated 
for His people." Comparison of the ritual of the goats is a late 
afterthought in Christian literature. Neither the Pauline writings 
nor the synoptists afford the slightest trace of it. In all his many 
references to the passion Paul uses no phrase suggestive of Levitical 
ritual, save that taken over from Isa. 53 : 10, of the Servant's life 
made "an offering for sin." 2 The fact that the earliest sources 
always stress the voluntary self-surrender (de-votion) of Jesus, 
together with his intercession "at the right hand of God," as the 
ground of its atoning value should suffice to prove that no mere 
animal sacrifice was before the mind of Jesus, nor the minds of 
those who received "by direct transmission" from the Lord (dird 
rod Kvpiov) their sense of the meaning of the memorial rite. We 
have the direct testimony of Paul that the doctrine that "Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures" formed the very basis 

""ESfcweK iavr&v tov o&oai rbv \al>v afrrov ml Teptirotrjirai. iavrf tvo/M aliinor- 
(I Mace. 6:44). 

2 Reference to the Passover sacrifice (I Cor. 5:7) was made unavoidable by the 
date of the passion. But Passover is rather a family rite than Levitical. 
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of the primitive common gospel. This is borne out by the fact that 
all his references to the ministry and passion of Jesus are colored 
by the phraseology of Deutero-Isaiah. The absence of direct 
appeal, on his part, to Isaian authority in argument 1 may be 
accounted for by the sharp division of opinion regarding the inter- 
pretation of the Songs, and Paul's knowledge that the primary 
meaning of the Servant is Israel.* We are in danger of forgetting 
that, as between the two wings of Christianity, Paul represents that 
element of gentile Christendom which stood nearest the Jewish, and 
that his most earnest endeavors are those of the peacemaker, re- 
moving occasions of offense, conforming his liberty to the scruples 
of the weak, becoming all things to all men, that the threatened 
schism might be averted. We may be sure that if he stood fast 
for the fundamental gospel of the KaraXXcryij, he avoided all exag- 
geration of it, especially what could be "slanderously reported" as 
breaking down the principle of individual moral responsibility. 

We have therefore no need to resort to the psychological 
miracle of the infusion de novo of so startling a religious innovation 
as the doctrine of the KaTaWayl] into the minds of Jesus' followers 
during the closing days (if not hours) of his ministry. Neither 
need we imagine an incredible foisting of it upon the primitive 
Christian community by late comers such as Paul or the Hellenists. 
We should have no hesitation in tracing it directly, as Paul does, to 
" the Lord " himself. For the conception of atoning self-devotion 
for the sins of the people, an atonement only completed by inter- 
cession in the immediate presence of God, was not, in Jesus' time, 
a novel idea. Little as we see of it in talmudic Judaism — and 
small wonder, after the bitter conflict with Christianity — it appears 
with unmistakable clearness as part of the popular faith in those 
sermons for the celebration of the feast of the Maccabean martyrs, 
which have come down to us in the Greek. 3 The doctrine is a 

1 As in I Pet. 2: 21-24. 

2 So Origen tells us all Jewish authorities were agreed in his day (Contra Cels. I, lv). 

3 Talmudic literature has also its piskoth for Hanukka, or sermons for the Feast 
of Purification, Piskah I in Pesikta, no less than seven others in Pesikla Rabbati. These , 
however, partake of the usual character of midrashic Scripture interpretation passing 
ad vocem from Scripture to Scripture, and, while significant, require too extended 
elucidation for present use. 
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product of the heroic age which gave to Judaism both its martyrs 
and its faith in a life to come. The very word KaraWayii is un- 
known in this sense to the Greek Old Testament down to the 
Maccabean books. 1 In Second and Fourth Maccabees both word 
and doctrine appear full-fledged. In II Mace. 7 : 32-38 the youngest 
and last of the seven martyrs addresses the tyrant: 

We [the Hebrews] are suffering because of our sins. But if for a brief 
time our living Lord shows his anger for the sake of our chastisement and disci- 
pline, He will again be reconciled (KaraXXayija-tTai) to his own servants 

For these our brethren [the preceding martyrs], who have now suffered brief 
pain, are fallen heir under the covenant of God (viro Sta&Jiojv dam) to everlasting 

life Moreover I, in like manner with my brethren, deliver up both my 

body and soul on behalf of the laws of our fathers, entreating God soon to 
become propitious to the nation (irpoBi8m/u kox a-Ofw. /cai t/^x^ v vt P^ T ^ v 
Tra/rpiwv vofimv, «rwcaA.oi^i£vos tov Oeov IXitov ra)(y tw iOva ya>e<rOai) .... and 
that in me and my brethren (as thy victims) thou mayest stay the wrath of 
the Almighty which hath been justly brought upon our whole race. 

In IV Mace. 6: 27 it is the venerable Eleazar, patriarch of the band 
of martyrs, who offers the prayer of self-devotion: 

Thou knowest, O God, that though I had it in my power to remain secure, 
I am dying in fiery torments on account of the law. Become propitious 
(iA«i>s ytvov) to thy people, being satisfied with the punishment which we endure 
on their behalf. Make my blood a purification (KaOapa-iov) for them, and take 
my life as the price of theirs {avrajm)(pv avrmv). 

At the end of his panegyric, after the "roll-call of martyrs" (16: 20- 
25), and the epitaph he would inscribe upon the tomb of those 
"who looking unto God and enduring torture unto death obtained 
(divine) justice for the people" (17:10), the preacher closes his 
exhortation with a picture of the conflict in the arena between 
the tyrant's cruelty and the virtue and endurance of the martyrs: 

On account of which they even now are standing beside the throne of 
God (vvv iraptorrJKa<n t<o 0«<o Opovto) and live in eternal bliss. For Moses says 
(Deut. 33:3), "And all that are sanctified (i.e., dedicated, riyuwuivoi) are 
underneath thy hands." These, therefore, since they were sanctified on God's 
account {ayiavdivrcs 8ta Otov), are rewarded, not alone with this honor, but also 
by the invincibleness of our nation before its enemies, and the punishment 

1 Inlsa. 9: 5 and Jer. 31:39 (LXX) the word means only "change." 
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of the tyrant, and the purification of the fatherland (<ca0apw0>}v<uTijviraTpi8d); 
for they became as it were an expiatory sacrifice for the sins of the nation 
(Sxnrtp dvTti/^ov yeyovdras tj/s tov idvovs ifiaprlai), and through the blood of 
those devout men, and the propitiation wrought by their death (&o rov lAao-nj- 
putv rov Oavdrov airmv), divine Providence, which before had inflicted evil on 
Israel, now saved it. 1 

Is not this the very language of the gospel Paul "received"? 
Shall we close our eyes to this and look to Leviticus for an explana- 
tion of the rite handed down "from the Lord" ? Shall we connect 
its message of self-devotion for the forgiveness of the people's sin, 
its doctrine of "self-sanctification" to make propitiation and inter- 
cession for the people, its proclamation of a risen Lord "even now 
beside the throne of God," its prayers offered in the name of "the 
beloved Servant" with a temple ritual no longer near to the hearts 
of the people? Or shall we not rather look to the religious life 
of the people of Jesus' time, their lofty heritage of endurance for 
the faith, their memorial of the martyrs who gave their lives for 
God's kingdom's sake, their feast of the "reconciliation" of God 
(IIMacc. 1:5; 5:20), the feast of the "purification" of temple 
and nation ? 2 With which shall we connect the Pauline gospel of 

.... our Savior Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a people for an "own possession" ? 3 

1 IV Mace. 17: 18-22. 

a In II Mace. 1 : 18, 33, 36; 2 : 16, 19; 10: 3, 5 the celebration is of the "Purification 
of the temple" or simply the "Purification." In IV Mace. 17:21 we have the true 
New Testament parallel, the "purification of the land and people." 

* Tit. 2: 14; cf. Hennas, Sim., V, 6, xaOaptaas rds d/utprfas rov Xoov £3«£ei> airoh 

tAj TpfjSoUS T1JS Jvijs. 



